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VIOLENCE AS A MODE OF BEHAVIOR 
IN THE INDIVIDUAL 


Bruno Bettelheim 

One of our best literary critics, Robert Warshaw, wrote a de- 

1 

fense of the western movie titled "The Ounfighter as Moral Hero." 

^R. Warshaw, ’The OuBfiphter as Moral Hero," tn hts book 
The Immediate Expedience (New York, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1962). 


A startling assertion, since few of us would accept the cowboy in 
the Western as our moral berc, or gunfighting as an ideal way to 
solve moral problems. But let us'remember that the sword fighter 
Achilles stands as the aoral hero at the beginning of Western civ¬ 
ilisation The distance in time, the difference in settings, and 
the veneration in which The Iliad is held, often make it difficult 

to recognize what Simone Weil was the first to point out—that The 

o 

Iliad is a poem of violence. Violence there was before Homer, 

" f ' #* 

~S. Weil, ’The Iliad, or the Poem of Force,’ Politics (Novem¬ 
ber, 1945) 

but with him appears the new civilizing Greek spirit and this he 
casts into his poems The new attitude ne represents is that vio¬ 
lence is the central problem that a world striving toward civili¬ 
zation has to deal with. That nothing good ever comes from it: 

Paris, who violently broke the peace of Menelaus * 1 home, perishes, 
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as does the greatest hero, Achilles, who tried to Join the aveng¬ 
ing party, not to speak of the fate of Agamemnon. 

The human race, in The Iliad , is not divided into victorious 
heroes and victims. If there were conquering heroes, violence 
might even seem Justified, at least to the victors. But in The 
Iliad , if the Greeks win one day, the Trojans do the next, and in 
the end all perish In this poem there is not a single man who 
does not, at one time or another, have to bow his neck to force. 
That the use of violence leads to retribution, with almost geomet¬ 
ric rigor—this was a main subject of Greek thought; it is the soul 
of The Iliad . Therefore, our first great epic impresses on us that 
we have to think seriously about what our inner and outer attitudes 
to violence ought to be . It may also explain the gunfighter as a 
moral hero—why he has taken such a hold of our imagination, and 
not only among youngsters but many grownups. 

Chiefly, Warshaw thinks, because the Western ’offers a serious 
orientation to the problem of violence such as can be found almost 
nowhere else in our culture. One of the well-known peculiarities 
of modern civilized opinion is its refusal to acknowledge the 
value of violence. . . We train ourselves to be shocked or bored 
by cultural imajjes of violence, and our very concept of heroism 
tends to be a passive one: we are lass drawn to the brave young 
men who kill large numbers of our enemies than to the heroic pris¬ 
oners who endure torture without capitulating.” What we do seek in 
the Western is "the image of a single man who wears a gun on his 
thigh The gun tells us that he lives in a world of violence, 
and even that he 'believes in violence.' But the drama is one of 
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self-restraint: the moment of violence must come in its own time 

and according to its special laws, or else it is valueless. There 
is little cruelty in Western movies, and little sentimentality; 
our eyes are not focused on the sufferings of the defeated but on 
the deportment of the hero. 

'Really, it is not violence at all which is the 'point' of 
the Western movie, but a certain image of man, a style, which ex¬ 
presses itself moat clearly in violence.'’ Re is there to 'suggest 

V 

that even in killing; or being killed we are not freed from the 
necessity of establishing satisfactory modes of behavior." 

t i 

This then is our problem: To establish ’.’satisfactory modes 

■ 

of behavior" though we live In a society where violence is rampant. 

The gunfighter in the Western has found his solution to the prob- 

‘ 

leiu. Obviously it cannot be ours; but he, as Warshaw has shown, 

— 

« V*-- j* -w : : 

takes tbs problem seriously «od we ought to do the same. 

Nowadays parents receive a groat deal of help in accepting 
their children's instinctual desires, as far as intake and ellmina- 
tion are concerned. Even about sexual behavior we tend to be more 

f 

understanding, more accepting in our enotlonal attitudes. But as 
far as our attitudes to violence are concerned, Freud might never 
have written Civilisation and its Discontents , which he ended with 
e statement I would like to quote: 'The fateful question for the 
human species seems to me to be whether and to what extent their 

1 i 

cultural development will succeed in mastering the disturbance of 
their communal life by the human instinct of aggression and self- 
destruction." 

If this is the fateful question, and I certainly agree that 
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it is, what measure* are we taking to help our children do a better 
job of mastering the disturbance of their communal lif® that cornea 
from the instinct of aggression? Freud certainly did not mean de¬ 
nial or suppression to be the answer, any more than it is for our 
sexual instincts . About them we have followed his teaching, and 
try to bo reasonable. We try to satisfy them within acceptable 
limits, so that not too much pressure will be generated that must 
lead to explosive outbreaks, or a crippling of the total personality 
In regard to violence I find no such reasonable efforts. 

Children are supposed neither to hit, nor to swoar at their 
playmates. They are supposed not to destroy their toys, or other 
property. So far so good, but what outlets for violence do we pro¬ 
vide for them? As a matter of fact, in regard to violence we are 
ao unreasonable, that In this area the parent is most likely to 
take recourse to violence himself. Few children of the educated 
middle class are slapped for masturbation any more, though they 
are not exactly raised in sexual freedom. But let the same parent 
meet up with violence in his youngster, and as likely as not he 
will slap the child or scream at him, thus demonstrating that vio¬ 
lence is all right, if one is older and stronger, and employs it 
under the cloak of suppressing it. So we end up using violence 
to suppress it, and in doing so teach our children that in our 
opinion there is Just no other reasonable or intelligent way to 
deal with it. And these are parents who, at another moment, would 
heartily agree that suppression is the worst way for dealing with 

the instincts. 

Unlike Wertham, who pleads for the suppression of vicious comics, 
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I am convinced that neither comics nor TV seduce the Innocent. It 
is high time that both the myth of original sin and its opposite, 
of original innocence, be dispatched to the land where the unicorns 
roam. Innocence is neither an inborn characteristic nor a useful 
weapon—usually it is little more than an anxious clinging to ig¬ 
norance . 

Particularly in matters of violence is there no protection in 
Ignorance. Recently I have tried to point out that one's Ignorance 
of the nature of violence, such as under the Nazi regime, did not 
lead to bliss but to death. Those who wished to believe that all 
men are good, and that violence only exists in a few perverted met), 
took no realistic steps to protect themselves and soon perished. 
Violence exists, all right, and we ere all born with tendencies 
toward it. But we are also bora with opposite tendencies and these 
must be carefully nurtured if they are to counterbalance the vio¬ 
lence. But to nurture them one aust know the nature of the enemy 
and this does not happen by denying his existence. 

What concerns us here is that contrary to good therapy, Wer- 
tbam attacks the symptom instead of the underlying disease. This 
error he did not make in The Show of Violence where he made exactly 
the opposite case: namely that in the treatment of criminals it 
will not do to legislate against crime; that the only intelligent 
way to do away with crime is to do away with waat causes it. Given 
comic books, they will potentially reinforce delinquent tendencies 
and teach new and better ways of being delinquent. But then the 
basic issue is the delinquent tendencies, not the comics. And the 
case of the children merely, reflects the pattern of adults. 











We have abolished the red light districts, and outlawed pros¬ 
titution. I am all for such progress, mainly because it offers 
the poor girls more protection from being exploited. But for those 
who cannot afford the call girl we have closed off an easy way to 
discharge both sexual and violent tendencies, Worse, by asserting 
there is no place for sex outside of marriage, and none for vio- 

t 

lenee in our society, we force each individual to suppress his vio¬ 
lent tendencies till they build up to a pitch where he can no longer 
deny or control them. But then they suddenly erupt in isolated 
acta of explosive violence. These outbursts are conspicuous enough. 
And because of their spectacular nature they give the impression 
that ours is an age of violence. So we demand a still greater sup¬ 
pression of even small eruptions of violence that could act as 
safety valves, draining off small amounts and leaving a balance that 
the individual could assimilate. 

What we suffer from, then, is the widespread desire to deny 
all destructive tendencies in man and to outlaw them. Even among 
psychoanalysts, Freud’s death instinct is not quite respectable, 
because what is not supposed to exist, we decree cannot and does 
not exist; all evidence to the contrary is simply disregarded as 
nonexistent. 

What I believe is needed, instead, is an intelligent recogni¬ 
tion of ’the nature of the beast." We shall not bo able to deal 

Intelligently with violence unless we are first ready to see it 

vy •*. 

as part of human nature; until we have gotten so well acquainted 
with it, by learning to live with it, then through a slow and ten¬ 
uous process we may eventually be able to domesticate it success¬ 
fully. 
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It follows that to try to block out violence altogether as 
our polite society seems to demand is a near impossible task. It 

certainly requires that society does not go all the way in outlaw- 

* 

ing violence while at the saiae time creating situation* that arouse 
it, again and again. Most of all it requires that at each step, 
alternative solutions be available to the individual. In short, 
we cannot say that because violence should not exist, we might as 
well proceed as if it did not. 

Violence.is, of course, a short cut toward gaining an objec¬ 
tive, and has so primitive a nature that it is generically unsuit¬ 
able to get the individual those more subtle satisfactions he wants. 
That is why it 3 tanda at the very beginning of man’s becoming a 
socialized human being. It Is not only the heroic sagas, marking 
man's entry into the modern world, that are so dominated by themes 
of love and violence; it is true of cair own entrance to life. The 
temper tantrum, so characteristic of the child about to becomo a 
complex human being, shows how the violent and destructive outbursts 
herald our coming ability to master inner drives and the external 
world. 

Though we do not wish to acknowledge how normal this really 

is, many a birthday party of happy, normal children should teach us 

» 

better. The birthday child, in his understandable, natural eager¬ 
ness to get at the enticing present, will tear off the wrappings 
to get at the toy. If the box he is ripping away at should have 
been part of the game, so much the worse for the game. Thus de¬ 
sire begets violence, and violence may destroy the object desired. 
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In this sense , ns in many others, violence Is both natural and in¬ 
effective, because it rarely reaches its goal or else in getting 
at it, destroys it. True, discharge itself is also a goal. TVut 
then we discharge the anger and there is no further need to find 
out what caused it, so as to prevent what angered us from happen¬ 
ing again. 

To recount the evils of violence to this audience would mean 
wasting my time and your patience Therefore, having shown in ay 
staple example that violence is a normal mode of human behavior, 

I shall not deal any more with the topic assigned me for this ses¬ 
sion. Instead I shall devote my tiae to considering what our atti¬ 
tudes toward violence are, whether they are reasonable given our 
goal to contain it, and what ways might better serve our ends. 

Let. me begin by repeating the o'rvious, which is too often neg¬ 
lected when we think about violence. Whether or not it will be 
used or avoided, depends entirely on what alternative solutions are 

i \ * 

known to the individual who Is confronted with a problem. Thus, 
violence is the behavior of the person who cannot visualize other «<- 
alternative solutions to a problem that besets him. It shows up 
clearest in gang warfare. 

Today we are continually bombarded by images of a life of owner¬ 
ship and consumption, but for a great number of people the means 

I 

for acquiring sucj objectives are slim. This is particularly true 
of many young people, before they have found a sure place in our 
economic system, and even more so for those from marginal or sub- 
marginal backgrounds. Yet they are told that withoxit such things 
they are not fully men. They feel helpless to provide themselves 
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\rith what they consider to be minimal satisfactions of the demands 
we create in them. But they see no alternative to reaching their 
goals than through violence, while the pressures of frustration 
reinforce the temptation to use it. Nothing in their education 
and I shall return to this later—has equipped them to deal with 
violence, because throughout their education we have denied its 
existence. 

Yablonsky, in an excellent analysis of what makes for the 
violent gang, 1 remarked on the irony that the views and outlook 

l h. Yablonsky, ’The Violent Gang,* Commentary , XXX (August, 
1960), pp. 125-130. 

of the violent gang show in a nightmarish mirror the official 
ethos. The purpose of violence for the gang member is to achieve 
through his violent action the major values of respectable society, 
success, and prestige before hie peers. He quotes one of these 
homicidal youngsters as explaining his actions as follows: 'I'm 
not going to let anybody be better than me and steal my ’rep' (rep¬ 
utation) . . . when I go to a gangfight I punch, stomp and stab 
harder than anyone. ” 

Yablonsky has correctly described what the violent act does 
for the doer. He says that the very fact that senseless, not pre¬ 
meditated violence is most respected by the gang shows the function 
violence has for them Despairing of alternative solutions, or 
perhaps more correctly, convinced that for them no alternatives 
exist, they are looking for a quick, almost magical way to power 
and prestige. And in a single act of unpremeditated intensity they 
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establish at once a sense of their own existence and forcefully 
impress this now valid existence on others. 

Unfortunately, gang youth is merely one extreme of a situation 
that breeds violence, not only among gangs, but among normal, de¬ 
cent human beings. While similar situations exist all over the 
United States, the best account Of it I found in Lewis' Children 
of Sanchez , laid in highly urban Mexico City. TO fully understand 
what 1 mean, you will have to read it.* * 

*0. Levis, The Children of Bancbez (New York, N.Y.: Random 

> % 

House, 1961). 

Suffice it here to say that Jesus Sanchez, tied deep within 

* r- 

him to the communal ways of village life but wishing desperately 

, *' * t • • *• 

to make a go of life in twentieth century industrial society, is 
defeated again and again in his aspirations. Yet he is kept going, 
even driving himielf beyond endurance, to at least see his children 
succeed in this world that is so alluring while it frustrates him 
at every turn. The bewildering frustration, and that he can see no 
way out, leads both him and his children to be violent, simply be¬ 
cause they know of no alternative solution. 

But it is not only the lower class world of the gang, or of 
the children of Sanchez who share the feeling, if less acutely, 
that there are no alternatives, no ways out. The whole of our so- 

r Sr *'• V'V.** s 

ciety seems caught in a spirit of believing that there are no al- 
ternatives. Red or dead seems to be the slogan: either preparing 
for violence by creating even more destructive weapons, or turning 
violence against the self—being ready to surrender without resis- 
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tance to communism, if it should knock at our door. And this an¬ 
xiety about world affairs trickles down to college boards and school 
grades and so on through the fabric of our lives 

In the face of such persistent anxieties about success and 
survival, we, by denying that violence Is one way out, fail to 
provide any safe or constructive channels for draining it off 
Ours is by no means an age of greater violence than were others; 
on the contrary. If anything, the chances for discharging violent 
tendencies are now so severely curtailed that their regular and 
safe draining off is not possible any more. The essential ques¬ 
tion then is: how can violence be husbanded, how can it be dis¬ 
charged in ways that are socially useful? Rural life before farm- 

* 

ing was mechanized, offered the child at least a chance for vicari¬ 
ous discharge of violence. In »»y native Austria, slaughtering the 
pig was a distinct highlight in the lives of peasant children. 

But so was chopping wood and other forma of aggressive manipulation 

i 

of nature which at least provided outlets that were socially useful 
and contributed to the well being of the family. Moreover, such a 
discharge was safe; it aroused no counter aggression in the target. 

Our competitive or spectator sports are no real substitute be¬ 
cause in the first place they raise the aggressive feelings of com- 
• ^ 

petition to the boiling point. And secondly, for every time that 
one wins one is likely to lose*, and every lost game builds up more 
aggression than may have been discharged in playing. I, on the 
other hand, recall weekly outings, as a city bred youngster, when 
I enjoyed cutting down imaginary enemies aa I broke off tree branches, 
broke even saplings, and what not. But the modern middle class 
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heart breaks to see our trees damaged, and I myself *> ** feel 
a u=h different when X see boys doing it in front of my house. 

After saying this much, X have to admit that I am at a loss 
what to suggest that we do Maybe we should not go quite so far in 
suppressing violence in children. Maybe we should let them experi¬ 
ence— within safe limits—how damaging and self-damaging violence 
is, in this way acquainting them with the tendency they must learn 
to control. But it is not the only way. If our experience at the 
Orthogenic School may serve as an example, it seems that our child¬ 
ren want to learn about aggression, and not Just to discharge it, - 
though they want this. too. Bight now. the stories we teach them 
in class never contain any incidents of aggression; no child ever 
hits, becomes angry, or destroys things in an outburst. The worst 
they do is tease or pout. All of them live on Pleasant Street. 

in Friendly Town. 

Maybe if our educational procedures were to acknowledge tbe ag¬ 
gression in children they wouldn’t have to be glued to the TV screen 
to see a bit of violence. Maybe there was some psychological wis¬ 
dom to those old-fashioned reader, where the child was told over 
and over what cruel fate befalls the evil-doer. While these siorLes 
scared the children, they allowed for some vicarious discharge of 
hostility, and having discharged it. the children's positive tenden¬ 
cies could be freed for the learning process. *« can do muen better. 
*e can tell children through stories that people are sometimes angry 
at each other and quarrel, but that they can make up, and if they 

do they'll have a better life together. 

It is one of the peculiarities of our culture that in pushing 
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the competitive spirit to a pitch, we stress those aggressive emo¬ 
tions that power competition, though aggression itself is tabooed. 

In a way we commit a parallel folly in our schools. Certainly one 
way to deal with anger is not to arouse it in the first place. 

Yet for quite a few children, our nice teaching materials do ex¬ 
actly that. Seeing pictures of the nice houses that other child¬ 
ren have, when they are living in slums, makes them angry. 

How angry this makes some unfortunate children, so angry that 
they cannot learn, is taught us over and over by our children. 

One such child, who gr*v up in a variety of foster homes, who was 
unable to learn and repeated first grade three times, was able to 
learn to road and print words as complicated as soldier, submarine, 
fireman and fighting, all term3 that were in line with his domin¬ 
ant feelings of hostility. But he still could not learn to read 
simple words like ‘Come here," because no one had ever wanted him 
to come, or had lovingly called out to him. 

Considering the number of adopted children who feel strongly 
about their natural parents naving given them up, and considering 
also the number of children who have severe emotional difficulties 
with their parents, I wonder if the time has not come to add neu¬ 
tral stories to our primers. I mean stories where family relations 
are not touched upon, so that children who find them upsetting can 
learn to read more speedily and enjoyably without anger being aroused. 

Once we do offer our children a chance to learn what is fore¬ 
most in their minds, or 1 ought to say what is roost deeply Imbedded 
there, then they learn fast and furiously, like the Maori children 
in Sylvia Ashton-Warner's recent novel, The Spinster The heroine. 
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a teacher, realised that these children wrote exciting stories of 
their own, only the titles of their stories were less apt to be 
’Fun With Dick and Jane'* than, ' I Want You' or I’m ocared. 0®* 

4 I* ' * */• -y? i 

of these Maori children, Tajne, wrote: 

v 

’ I ran away from my 
mother and I hid 
away from ay mother 
I Hid in the Shed and 
I Went home and 
got a hididfe." 

Having Just read this, the heroine goes to the standard primer and 

turns curiously to the page from which this child was supposed to 

learn to read. There she finds the following story: 

"Mother went to a shop. 

I want a cap, she said. 

I want a cap for John. 

She saw a brown cap. 

She saw a blue cap. 

I like the blue cap, so© said.” 

Irlni, a six year old, asks the heroine to spell several words, 

and then writes with concentration. Finally she brings the teacher 

what she has written: 

"Mummie said to Daddy 
give me that money else I 
will give you a hiding. 

Daddy swear ta Mummie. 

Daddy gave the money 
to Mummie. We had 
a party. My father / 
drank all the beer by 
hlsself. He was drunk." 

The teacher turns again to the primer and finds a story about parents: 

'Look at the green house. 

Father is in it. 

It is father’s home too. 

There is Mother. 

She is in the green house. 

She can see us . 

Let us run to mother. 
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Compare the living character and the matter-of-fact acquain¬ 
tance with aggression in these stories with those in primers of 
the British dominions or our own up-to-date efforts. 

Sylvia Ashton-Warner describes how she had to find what she 
calls "key words ' in order to get her Maori children interested in 
reading and writing. Long before her, our children forced us to 
similar conclusions. If we wanted them to learn, we too had to con- 
vince them that reading, writing, and spelling would help them with 
what concerns them most deeply, tfhen we did that, children who 
for years had resisted learning even the simplest words, had been 
unable to learn to read from primers that pictured life in a single 
color, as all sweetness and light when thefr world was Just as of¬ 
ten drab and unhappy, these children were suddenly eager to read. 

.V- .. 

Some of them who for years had not learned to read a single word 
then learned to recognize, read, and spell a hundred words or more 
in a couple of weeks* time. 

When we felt they were ready for It—that is, when we felt that 
the resentment of learning built up through previous school experi¬ 
ence had waned—we intnoduced to them the idea, in a short talk, 
in language they could understand, that what is hardest to do, and 
the biggest problem in learning and living, but at the same time . 
the most important one, is to master one's own scary Ideas; that 
to learn words that help us separate out what we’re afraid of, from 
what we only think about it, is of the greatest help. Because 
while scary events that really happen are overpowering, our only 
thinking about them, or talking and reading about them, need not 
be, and in this way we can come to understand them and learu to deal 


with them. 
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After such an explanation, three of our children picked as the 
first ones they wanted to learn, the words 'scary, fire, and 

■hit.'’ To me it seems that in these three words our children, with¬ 
out knowing it, outlined a course on how to deal with aggression, 
at least in the classroom-learning situation. One word, hit,’ 
deals with animate aggression; the second, ’’fire,' with inanimate 
destruction; and the third, ’scary,” with the consequences of ag- 
1 gresaion anti destruction 1 . If we permit them to state their aggres¬ 
sive tendencies, they can also come to recognize their scary char¬ 
acter, and only this kind of recognition can lead to something 
better than denial and suppression. It can bring the conviction 
that in self protection, and to avoid scary experiences, one must 
deal in constructive ways with the tendency to violence, both one's 
own and that of others. 

I thought you might be interested in a small sample of the 
emotionally charged words our children usually learn to read after 
seeing them once, and le~rn to spell and write after a few repet¬ 
itions: fire, knife, cut, crash# snoot, kill, hit, bite, teeth, 

cry, fight, Jail, scream, yell. Consider how much aggression they 
reveal, and the desire to learn about it. And compare these with 
what are generally considered easy words to learn. ~v 

It is Just as enlightening to see how closely the words selected 
by our sick children compare with what Ashton-Warner tells of her 
normal Maori children who were learning to read. Rangi, who lives 
on love and kisses and thrashings and fights and fear of the police 
and who took four months to learn 'come,' ’look,’ and 'and,' takes 
four minutes to learn: butcher—knife; gaol, police; sing; cry; 


i 
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kiss; Daddy; Minnie; Rangi; haka (a native word); fight.” 

Each of our children selected different words because what 
was emotionally significant to one was not so to the others. The 
interesting thing is that all children learned emotionally charged 
words, even ones not too meaningful to them, when they saw that 
they were charged words for another child. They shared not only 
learning but each other's emotions. 

As we developed our method we realized that charged or scary 
words sometimes aroused too much emotion. We then devised many 
categories, only five of which I shall mention: scary words, not- 
nice words, nice words, warm words, and cold words. Maybe I should 
tell you some of the nice words the children selected. They include 
things like Kool-Ade, orange juice, milk, play, and hot dog. And 
they tell us what experiences the children think are needed to coun¬ 
terbalance violence. In view of the fact that most primers concen¬ 
trate on what we would call nice words," it might also be of in¬ 
terest that the children learn the "not-nice" and "scary" words 
much faster and more permanently than the "nice" words. 

To make some comparison with "normal" learning: though our 
children do not, like Rangi in The Spinster , learn eleven words in 
four minutes, one of our boys who learned four nice words in one 
day, learned ten angry ones on the same day, including ones as dif¬ 
ficult as witch, tornado, and fighting. Which shows hew the wish 
to master what is important to us is a powerful motivating force 
for learning to read, whether important things are pleasant or not. 
And that learning about violence makes for learning in general. 
Because learning what the world is really like means learning about 
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emotions—and that includes violence, and what that really is like. 
It is still the best way to equip our children to find suitable 
way 3 for dealing with their own tendencies to violence. 

For thisireason the current heated discussion about fallout 
shelters, pro and con, in public and at the dinner table, is a hear¬ 
tening sign. First, it brings into the open the ineffectiveness o? 
violence as a way of ending our anxiety about nuclear war. And 
second, it brings widespread attention to a positive alternative. 

In place of red or dead, either one a defeat, it offers peace under 
a form of world sovereignty. And it documents how self-defeating 
a solution is force, since it can only bring a war in which nobody 
wins. ’Thought," said a living British physicist, ’is born of fail¬ 
ure. Only when action falls to satisfy human needs is there ground 
for thought. To devote attention to any problem is to confess a 
lack of adjustment which we must stop to consider. And the greater 
the failure the more searching is the kind of thought which is nec- 

a 

1 

©8sary.*' 

Hi. L. ffhyte, The Next Development in Man (New Tork, N.Y.: 

The New American Library, 1950). 

It is good that we are thinking of alternatives to violence 
where our children can hear us. 




















